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OBSERVATIONS  AND  REFLECTIONS 

ON  MATTERS  CONNECTED  WITH 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETIES  &  MISSIONARIES. 


Part  I. 


Last  year  I  received  a  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the 
Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  of  the  American  Board  of  Com¬ 
missioners  for  Foreign  Missions  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  October, 
1885,  and  I  considered  it  a  high  honour,  and  was  anxious  to 
accept  the  cordial  bidding  of  my  valued  friend,  Dr.  A.  C. 
Thompson,  to  be  his  guest ;  but  as  time  drew  near,  and  I  con¬ 
sidered  my  other  engagements,  and  the  claims  on  my  time, 

I  felt  obliged  to  send  an  excuse  :  I  have  already  traversed  rr 
nine  thousand  miles  this  year  during  a- tour  of  twelve  weeks 
in  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Syria,  which  is  more  than  my 
annual  allowance  of  time  and  distance,  and  next  year,  1886, 

I  have  to  brace  myself  for  further  tours,  so  I  fear  that  I 
shall  never  be  fortunate  enough  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  and 
see  in  their  own  homes  the  good  American  citizens,  whom 
I  love  and  honour  so  much  as  friends,  and  as  benefactors  of 
Asiatic  and  African  peoples. 

With  them,  however,  in  this  gathering  in  heart  and  soul, 
and  devoted  for  more  than  forty  years  to  the  same  cause,  that 
of  publishing  the  Gospel  of  Christ  to  the  Heathen,  I  venture 
to  draw  up  a  paper  for  submission  on  certain  points  and 
principles  of  Missionary  Policy,  which  seem  deserving  of 
notice.  Dr.  Thompson  suggested  this  to  me  in  his  letter 
dated  May  22,  1885.  I  cannot  expect  that  all  will  agree 
with  me,  but  j  I  can  speak  out  as  an  impartial  observer,  one 
who  is  not  a  Missionary,  but  who  has  lived  all  his  life  among 
Missionaries  of  all  denominations,  and  nationalities,  one  who 
reads  the  Reports  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  of  the 
Protestants,  and  who  finds  his  way  during  his  travels  into 
the  Schools,  and  Orphanages  of  the  Nuns,  as  well  as  of  the 
Woman's  Boards. 


l 
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On  Church  Government  and  Dogmatic  Theology  I  do  not 
touch.  I  am  not  afraid  to  state  that  I  am  “  ex  animo  a 
member  of  the  Evangelical  Branch  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  and  yet  that  fact  does  not  prevent  me^  sitting 
upon  the  Committee  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  which  embraces  all  the  Evangelical  Churches,  and 
at  the  same  time  taking  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  represents 
the  High  Church.  I  delight  to  be  present  at  the  Annual 
Meetings  of  every  Missionary  Society  to  the  Heathen  in 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australasia,  and  to  mark  the 
Phenomena  of  the  work,  and  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the 
workers.  Mission-work  is  gradually  becoming  a  Science/ 
laws  of  international  comity,  and  links  of  inter-Mission 
brotherhood  are  being  framed.  Annexation  on  the  noblest 
and  grandest  scale  for  spiritual  and  benevolent  purposes 
is  being  carried  out.  A  territorial  division  of  all  vacant 
Pegions  is  being  made.  I  regret  that  my  Mission-Map  of 
Africa  on  a  large  scale,  with  its  accompanying  Schedules,  will 
not  be  ready  to  be  presented  on  this  occasion. 

The  subject  divides  itself  into 

A.  Missionary  Societies. 

B.  Missionaries. 

Let  me  first  consider  the  Societies,  and  the  Missions. 

I.  Missions  are  of  different  kinds.  A  Mission  to  the  un¬ 
converted  in  a  Christian  town,  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a 
Protestant  Country,  and  to  the  Jews,  is  a  simple  matter,  as 
regards  the  life  and  health  of  the  Missionary:  neither  the 
Climate,  nor  the  absence  of  civilization,  nor  the  necessity  of 
the  ordinary  comforts  of  Life,  come  into  consideration.  A 
Mission  to  the  people  of  such  a  country  as  British  India  is 
not  so  simple,  as  the  Climate  is  against  the  Missionaiy  .  on 
the  other  hand,  all  European  comforts  are  available,  and 
there  is  a  strong  and  just  Christian  Government  with 
entire  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience.  A  Mission  to 
China,  Japan,  and  Turkey  has  little  to  suffer  from  Climate, 
but  the  vagaries  of  a  capricious  Government,  and  the  in¬ 
conveniences  of  an  Oriental  civilization,  have  to  be  con- 
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tended  against.  A  Mission  to  Africa  and  North  America 
is  the  hardest  problem  that  has  be  solved,  requiring  the  & 
greatest  amount  of  devotion,  and  rich  in  the  greatest 
blessings. 

II.  Distinct  from  all  other  Missions  is  the  Pioneer-Mission, 
and  the  most  misunderstood.  The  Missionary  is  indeed 
neither  a  Geographer  nor  an  Explorer,  nor  a  Hunter,  nor  a 
Colonizer,  nor  a  speculator  in  Commerce  and  Agriculture, 
but  he  must  take  cognizance  of  such  things.  His  very 
existence  depends  upon  his  capacity  in  one  or  other  of  these 
accomplishments. 

In  reading  the  life  of  a  servant  of  God  now  at  rest,  to 
whom  was  given  the  exceeding  great  privilege  of  founding 
upon  a  certain  basis  a  Christian  Mission  in  Africa,  and  trans¬ 
lating  the  whole  of  the  Bible  into  a  previously  unknown 
Language  for  the  use  of  the  tribe,  amidst  which  his  Mission 
was  founded,  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  charges  were 
brought  by  his  colleagues,  brought  in  good  faith  and 
Christian  love,  that  his  work  was  not  spiritual,  that  he 
thought  too  much  of  the  material  aspect  of  the  Mission,  and 
too  little  of  the  Souls  of  the  People  given  to  him. 

The  subject  is  one,  which  demands  our  serious  attention. 

We  must  think  it  out,  as  it  stands  at  our  doors.  None  but 
those,  who  throw  themselves  into  Mission  work,  and  devour 
Mission-Peports,  are  aware  that  a  Committee  of  a  Missionary 
Society  has  to  discharge  the  duty  of  a  Quarter-Master-General, 
the  Head  of  a  great  Commissariat,  a  Board  of  Architects  and 
Engineers,  a  Board  of  Finance,  a  Council  of  Education,  a 
Committee  of  Geographical  Explory,  a  Superintendent  of  a 
Translating  and  Publishing  firm,  as  well  as  other  secular  duties. 

There  are  some  among  us,  in  whose  unpractical  vision  floats 
the  idea,  the  romantically  blessed  idea,  of  two  and  two  being 
sent  out  without  scrip  or  change  of  raiment,  without  pro¬ 
vision  for  rooftree  or  sustenance,  to  be  fed  by  the  ravens, 
and  grow  like  the  lilies  of  the  field.  There  are  others, 
perhaps  young  ardent  spirits,  preparing  for  the  fight,  who 
dream  of  the  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  under  the  branches  of 
the  wide-spreading  tree,  addressing  a  meek,  and  gentle,  and 
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willing  auditory  of  Savages,  born  again  as  little  children, 
only  too  ready  to  hear,  and  wondering  why  the  Word  of  life 
had  been  kept  from  them  so  many  thousand  years. 

Is  it  so  P  Let  us  consider  the  “  Environment  ”  of  the 
Missionary,  who  breaks  ground  in  a  new  field,  ignorant  of 
the  language,  and  the  customs,  thrown  into  a  country,  where 
there  are  no  habitations,  no  ordinary  supplies  of  his  usual 
food,  not  even  the  rudimentary  conditions  of  decent  life  in 
its  lowest  form. 

I  have  myself  been  the  first  and  only  Englishman  in  a 
newly-conquered  Legion,  where  the  people  flocked  in  to  look 
at  the  white  man.  I  have  had  to  make  the  best  of  a  native 
house,  and  such  food  as  the  country  supplied,  or  I  could 
bring  with  me  from  more  civilized  places.  I  had  with  me 
the  prestige  of  power  and  authority,  not  visible  indeed,  but 
felt  by  all,  who  knew  of  the  Military  Cantonments,  not  so 
far  off.  Thus  in  a  tropical  climate  I  can  in  a  small  way 
realize  the  difficulty  of  the  Missionary.  But  Africa  is  not 
India.  The  people  of  Africa  are  in  culture,  and  the  arts 
of  civilized  life,  much  further  below  the  Indian,  than  the 
Indian  is  below  the  European. :  the  climate  is  a  hundredfold 
more  deadly :  the  prestige  of  power  is  totally  absent :  the 
African  soil  does  not  supply  the  means  of  civilized  life, 
while  India  is  as  a  garden  in  fertility,  and  agricultural 
wealth.  I  bring  out  these  points  clearly,  that  the  problem 
may  be  understood,  and  that  the  principle,  which  I  now 
proceed  to  lay  down,  may  not  be  contemptuously  rejected, 
but  fairly  thought  out. 

It  is  this,  “  That  the  first  period  of  a  Christian  Mission  in 
“  Africa  must  necessarily  deal  much  more  with  material 
“  matters  than  spiritual :  that  the  teaching  of  the  people 
“  must  be  indirect  by  doing  Christian  things  in  a  Christian 
“  way,  rather  than  by  direct  teaching  and  preaching.”  The 
length  of  that  period  must  depend  upon  circumstances :  it 
should  not  in  the  absence  of  any  great  calamity  exceed  ten 
years :  it  may  possibly  be  much  shorter.  The  Home  Com¬ 
mittee  must  be  patient,  tolerant  of  errors,  and  sympathizing 
with  failures. 
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Take  such  a  Mission  enterprize  as  that  of  Equatorial  Africa 
commenced  by  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1878.  In 
•  defiance  of  all  rules  of  strategy,  and  forgetful  of  the  wisdom 
of  keeping  open  communications  with  the  base  of  operations, 
the  first  party  of  Missionaries  made  direct  for  Victoria 
Kyanza  ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  number  reached  it, 
occupied  a  post  at  the  capital  of  King  Mtesa,  and  have 
held  it  continuously  to  this  day.  In  the  interval  stations 
have  been  opened  connecting  this  advanced  post  with  the 
base  of  Zanzibar.  The  work  of  the  last  seven  years  has 
been  mainly  material,  rather  than  spiritual:  the  real  work 
has  now  commenced. 

Some  take  a  romantic  view  of  such  an  enterprize :  they 
are  neither  able  nor  willing  to  think  of  the  details  :  their 
simple  souls  cannot  take  in  a  conception  of  the  great  gulf 
fixed  between  them  and  the  African  Missionary.  Some 
prudent  Statesmen,  and  Consuls,  look  upon  the  enterprize 
with  a  kindly  eye,  for  the  sake  of  its  civilizing  rather  than 
evangelizing  results,  but  quite  realize  the  enormous  difficulties 
of  the  operation.  Those  who  study  Missionary  Chronicles,  and 
i  know  Missionary  work,  are  convinced  that  the  material  re¬ 

quirements  of  the  Mission  must  be  considered  in  the  first 
decade  to  make  good,  continuous  and  lasting  Evangelical 
work  possible  in  the  second. 

The  ministration  of  the  district  visitors  in  a  crowded  Euro¬ 
pean  or  Korth  American  town,  who  go  from  house  to  house, 
with  kindly  words,  and  material  assistance  to  pressing  wants, 
is  not  strictly  spiritual  work,  any  more  than  the  work  of 
secular  education  in  the  night  school  is  spiritual,  but  such 
operations  are  necessary  concomitants,  or  even  conditions 
precedent,  of  spiritual  work.  I  quote  an  extract  from  a 
Keport  on  South  Africa  : 

“Thus  another  year  has  been  spent  in  pioneering.  There  has 
been  much  toil,  much  anxiety,  much  suffering,  and  apparently 
little  result.  Yet,  the  lack  of  result  is  only  apparent,  not  real. 
The  labourers  have  been  honestly  and  with  all  their  hearts  ‘pre¬ 
paring  the  way  of  the  Lord.’  The  Society  has  cause  to  be  proud 
of  the  truly  heroic  and  faithful  band  who  represent  it  in  Central 
Africa.  Every  letter  gives  evidence  of  the  spirit  of  true  Christian 
devotion  which  inspires  them  to  labour,  to  suffer,  and  to  wait. 
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Riveting  metal  plates,  managing  a  boat  on  tbe  stormy  waters  oi 
the  lake,  collecting  words  for  vocabularies  of  the  native  tongues, 
dealing  justly  with  the  people,  enduring  much  hardness  in  long^ 
journeys,  telling  to  heathen  chiefs  in  simplest  terms  the  story.  of 
Creation,  of  man’s  fall,  and  of  Christ’s  redemption,  instructing 
a  few  unwilling  scholars  in  the  first  mysteries  of  spelling,  it  has 
all  been  evidently  work  for  the  Master,  and  His  Spirit  has  been 
with  them.  Such  life,  such  work  are  not  in  vain.  They  are 
making  a  road  for  the  future ;  they  are  levelling  the  mountains 
and  filling  the  valleys  preparatory  to  the  revelation  of  the  Lord. 
It  is  hard  work,  apparently  endless  work. 

“  There  is  not  yet  a  single  avowed  convert,  nor  is  there  even  a 
regular  congregation  in  connection  with  either  of  the  stations. 
Moreover,  the  people  are  so  entirely  given  up  to  the  business  of 
fighting  and  plunder,  the  power  of  the  chiefs  is  so  absolute,  and 
distrust  of  each  other  and  gross  superstition  have  so  terrible  an 
influence  that,  humanly  speaking,  it  seems  hopeless  to  expect  a 
change.  Again  and  again  men  seem  to  become  interested  and 
begin  to  learn  the  truths  of  Christianity ;  but  as  soon  as  this  has 
been  observed,  suddenly  some  mysterious  influence  seems  to  be 
exerted  on  the  hopeful  ones,  and  they  at  once,  and  without  explana¬ 
tion,  withdraw  from  all  intercourse  with  the  missionaries.  Youths 
come  to  school  and  seem  to  be  making  some  progress  in  learning  to 
read,  the  missionaries  begin  to  hope  that  they  are  coming  under 
favourable  influences,  then  the  annual  war  fever  sweeps  over  the 
country,  and  at  once  the  most  docile  and  hopeful  scholar  seems 
transformed,  all  the  passions  of  a  savage  race  are  stirred,  and  he 
goes  off  eager  to  join  his  elders  in  what  is  regarded  as  the  only 
pursuit  worthy  of  men.  Only  one  signal  manifestation  of  the 
grace  of  God  arresting  the  attention  and  bringing  conviction  to 
the  heart  of  the  chief  or  some  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country, 
and  through  their  conversion  impressing  the  whole  of  the  people  ; 
or  some  signal  judgment  of  God  by  which  the  warlike  instincts 
of  the  nation  shall  be  rebuked,  and  their  power  for  mischief  shall 
be  broken,  is  likely  to  effect  any  change  in  the  present  condition 
of  things.” 

A  Missionary  from  the  Kongo  writes  that  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  accurate  idea  of  his  work  ;  as  he  had  everything 
to  do,  or  to  personally  superintend,  while  it  was  being  done  : 
building,  gardening,  fencing,  road  making,  cooking,  washing, 
doctoring,  teaching,  preaching  :  all  demands  his  care  in  turn. 

A  Missionary  from  West  Africa  writes,  that  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  an  important  part  of  Mission  work  to  teach 
the  people  how  to  farm,  how  to  build  and  live  in  houses,  how 
to  cook  food,  how  to  make  and  wear  clothing,  how  to  take  care 
of  their  bodies  as  well  as  their  souls. 
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Livingstone  remarks  that  “  the  end  of  the  Geographical 
“  feat  is  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  enterprize.” 

III.  The  next  matter  is  the  objection  to  solitary  and 
single-handed  Missions.  Our  Lord  sent  out  his  disciples 
two  and  two.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  makes  it  a  rule 
absolute  that  no  agent  ordained  or  lay  should  be  alone. 
There  is  comfort  and  support  in  fellowship,  and  there  is  the 
check  imposed  by  the  presence  of  a  Brother  against  the 
first  temptations  to  Sin.  We  should  try  to  paint  to  ourselves 
the  Missionary  left  many  months  quite  alone  :  I  have  known 
it  as  a  public  officer,  and  in  my  youth  I  enjoyed  it  while 
ruling  a  people,  whom  I  loved,  with  all  the  surroundings  of 
Anglo-Indian  comfort,  in  a  Climate,  which  during  the  wfinter 
season  is  the  finest  in  the  world :  but  during  the  bad  season 
I  dwelt  in  houses  in  the  midst  of  my  fellow-men.  But  the 
Missionary  is  often  in  the  deadliest  climate,  in  the  most 
rudimentary  kind  of  habitation,  without  medical  advice, 
without  a  friend  to  sustain  his  parting  spirit.  Many  holy 
men  have  made  their  solitary  moan,  and  no  one,  but  their 
God,  has  known  how  they  died.  It  does  sometimes  happen, 
and  within  my  knowledge,  that  a  particular  Missionary  is  of 
such  a  disposition,  that  he  cannot  get  on  with  his  colleagues, 
and  has  to  be  consigned  to  an  isolated  spot :  such  instances 
of  infirmity  should  be  the  exception  :  the  Missionary,  who 
has  failed  to  convert  himself,  will  scarcely  be  an  efficient 
agent  to  convert  others.  Better  is  he  that  ruleth  his  spirit 
than  he  who  taketh  a  city. 

IY.  There  is  an  objection  to  small  Societies,  and  the 
smaller  they  are  the  greater  the  objection.  The  heathen 
must  be  conquered  by  great  battalions,  not  by  Knight 
Errants,  and  romantic  and  ill-considered  attempts  made  by 
mis-directed  enthusiasm :  I  have  known  too  many  of  such 
mushrooms.  They  fade  away  or  die  with  their  founders. 
Consider  then  the  waste  of  time  and  money,  the  vacillation, 
the  delay  from  want  of  funds  and  men,  the  nullity  of  effect. 
Many  names  rise  to  my  pen,  but  my  remarks  are  to  be 
colourless.  A  wise  governing  Committee,  an  Agency  for 
collecting  funds,  and  preparing  agents,  are  necessary.  Such 
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Skirmishers  do  mischief,  and  impede  the  progress  of  the 
great  Army,  and  sometimes  cause  scandals.  I  make  this 
remark  with  knowledge.  In  the  case  of  a  small  Society  the 
charges  for  the  Home  office  necessarily  have  an  unduly  large 
average.  I  do  not  wish  to  despise  the  day  of  small  things, 
but  that  day  has  passed  by,  and  greater  progress  will  be 
made  by  strengthening  great  Societies.  I  know  of  one  great 
Society,  whose  efficiency  is  destroyed  by  parasitical  growths, 
or  extraneous  grafts,  which  have  become  suckers,  rather  than 
feeders,  of  the  Parent  Society/  A  Society,  which  is  to  con¬ 
tinue  and  to  flourish,  must  be  rooted  in  a  Church,  or  a 
Denomination,  or  a  Branch  of  a  Church,  and  must  not 
depend  on  the  life  and  energy  of  an  individual,  a  family, 
or  a  body  of  friends :  if  it  has  no  root,  it  will  fade  away  and 
perish,  as  many  have  done. 

Y.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  objection  to  unduly 
large  Societies.  There  is  too  often  a  vaunting  spirit,  and  a 
desire  to  go  on  :  the  Books  of  Joshua  and  Judges  are  freely 
quoted,  forgetting  that  these  remarks  applied  only  to  the 
commencement  of  the  occupation  of  Palestine,  and  as  a  fact 
that  occupation  never  was  complete.  When  Secretaries  are 
multiplied  to  half  a  dozen,  one  of  two  things  will  happen, 
either  the  work  of  the  Society  will  be  subdivided,  and  a 
difference  of  practice  will  arise,  or  in  the  strain  for  each 
Secretary  and  Member  of  the  Committee  to  inform  himself 
of  the  whole,  the  work  will  be  scamped ;  there  will  be  a  con¬ 
tinuous  unhappy  struggle  to  keep  abreast  of  the  work,  with 
no  time  for  quiet  counsel,  or  interchange  of  views.  No 
secular  work  could  be  carried  on  successfully  under  such 
conditions,  as  are  presented  by  an  ever-changing  Committee, 
a  sitting  that  lasts  nine  or  ten  hours,  during  part  of  which 
time  there  is  a  crowd,  and  during  the  later  hours  one  or  two 
Members  retained  only  by  force,  or  a  sense  of  duty,  and  the 
paper  of  Agenda  hurried  through. 

YI.  Still  more  objectionable  is  that  fatal  desire,  that  seizes 
some  Societies,  to  be  always  taking  up  new  work,  and  neglect¬ 
ing  and  starving  the  old  work.  It  amounts  to  folly  and 
madness.  In  each  Mission- Field  there  is  a  natural  healthy 
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internal  growth,  at  once  the  evidence  and  forerunner  of 
success,  requiring  annually  an  increase  of  expenditure.  It 
is  as  if  the  Father  of  a  Family,  instead  of  providing  for  the 
annually  increasing  legitimate  wants  of  his  own  children, 
should  waywardly  adopt  new  children,  and  nourish  these 
at  the  cost  of  starving  his  elder  family.  It  sounds  fair 
enough  :  some  one  is  always  found  ready  to  pay  the  ex¬ 
pense  for  three  or  five  years,  but  after  that  time  the  Society 
has  to  provide,  or  the  result  of  the  whole  outlay  is  lost.  The 
scriptural  advice  of  counting  the  cost  before  a  tower  is  com¬ 
menced,  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  the  example  of  secular 
administration,  the  warning  voice  of  the  more  prudent 
members  of  the  Committee,  are  all  set  aside  by  the  restless 
fervour  of  some  enthusiasts  for  new  work.  The  charge  of 
want  of  Faith  is  cast  into  the  teeth  of  those  who  object, 
forgetting  that  we  are  told  to  use  our  talents  to  the  utmost, 
but  not  beyond  our  talents.  The  same  principles,  which 
guide  the  private  life  of  individual  Christian  men,  should 
guide  the  operations  of  collective  Christians. 

VII.  There  is  great  objection  to  the  prosecution  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  which  has  not  a  strictly  Missionary  object.  It  is  not 
the  duty  of  Missionary  Societies  to  give  a  cheap  Secular 
Education  to  the  natives  of  any  country.  School-teaching 
is  a  lawful  expenditure  of  Missionary  Funds  only  when  its 
sole  object  is  conversion  of  Souls.  It  may  be  that  in  some 
countries  Education  is  the  only  method  available  ;  still,  if 
it  cannot  be  conducted  on  strictly  Christian  principles,  it 
should  not  be  undertaken.  The  School  must  be  opened  and 
closed  with  prayer,  and  the  Bible  be  taught  without  any 
reserve,  or  limitation.  No  conscience-clauses  should  be 
tolerated  in  a  Mission  School.  If  State-Grants  are  saddled 
with  such  conditions,  they  should  be  refused :  Heathen 
teachers  should  not  be  employed,  and,  if  the  Missionary 
thinks  that  he  can  only  secure  such  success  in  secular  studies, 
as  will  warrant  a  State- Grant,  by  sacrifice  of  religious 
Instruction,  he  should  give  up  the  Grant.  Unless  the 
scholars  attend  the  Prayers,  and  Beligious  teaching,  they 
should  not  be  admitted. 
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VIII.  There  is  also  great  objection  to  any  form  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  or  Training  of  Boys  or  Girls,  which  alters  pev  se  their 
social  status.  It  is  no  kindness,  and  no  help  to  Conversion, 
to  turn  out  scholars,  who  have  been  elevated  above  their 
relatives,  and  lost  their  means  of  existence.  The  same 
principle  applies  to  the  Education  of  the  labourer  s  child 
in  England,  but  with  double  force  in  Asia  or  Africa.  What 
is  to  become  of  the  nicely-educated,  elegantly-trained,  girls 
in  certain  orphanages,  and  schools,  who  have  become  young 
gentlewomen,  with  a  future  surrounded  with  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  perils  ?  Soberer  and  wiser  views  on  the  part  of 
the  Superintendent  would  restrict  the  Education  to  what  is 
suitable  to  the  position  of  life,  in  which  God  has  placed 
them,  and  make  them  fit  to  be  wives  of  good  men,  who 
are  not  possessed  of  high  culture  or  large  resources. 

IX.  An  objection  of  the  same  kind  must  be  recorded 
against  the  erection  of  Buildings,  whether  places  of  worship, 
education,  or  healing,  on  too  expensive  a  scale:  who  will 
be  able  to  repair  them,  or  rebuild  them,  as  when  in  course 
of  time  they  fall  into  decay  ?  What  false  kindness,  what 
want  of  judgment,  what  ostentation  there  is  m  this !  It 
is  falling  into  the  manifest  error  of  the  Church  of  Rome 
and  the  extreme  Ritualistic  party  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  in  a  village  of  savages  delight  to  fit  up  a  temple, 
decorated  with  European  finery,  forgetting  that  God  dwelleth 
not  in  temples  made  by  hands.  The  building  should  be 
solid,  decent,  suited  to  the  Climate,  and  the  degree  of  culture 
of  the  worshippers :  it  should  be  as  good  as,  or  better  than, 
any  house  occupied  by  a  Christian  in  the  village  or  town, 
but  should  not  attempt  to  rival  the  Mahometan  Mosque, 

or  Hindu  Temple. 

X.  This  leads  on  to  the  necessity  of  every  Native  com¬ 
munity  being  taught  to  and  compelled  to  be  self-supporting, 
providing  for  its  Pastor,  Church  expenses,  and  the  Education 
of  children.  No  material  inducement  should  be  held  out  to 
a  catechumen  to  accept  the  new  Religion.  I  read  that  in  one 
Mission  no  Church  is  organized,  unless  the  community  have  a 
man  ready  to  be  Pastor,  and  unless  they  are  ready  to  support 
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him.  This  principle  ought  to  be  universally  accepted,  and 
no  permanent  progress  can  be  anticipated  if  it  be  neglected. 

XI.  This  last  remark  presupposes  some  kind  of  organiza¬ 
tion,  differing  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of  the  Church 
which  sent  out  the  Mission.  However  much  denomina- 
tionalists  may  be  sure  in  their  own  minds,  that  their  system 
is  the  best,  and  the  only  one,  the  wide  observer  can  read 
their  remarks  with  a  smile.  There  are  many  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation,  possessing  each  their  special  weakness,  and  com¬ 
pensating  advantage,  and  no  arrangements  of  the  men  of 
this  generation  will  prevent  future  generations  altering  and 
refashioning  the  human  frame,  or  introducing  an  entirely  new 
one.  May  God  in  his  mercy  grant  that  they  will  not  re¬ 
fashion  the  doctrines,  re -interpret  the  Scriptures,  or  assert 
new  Revelations  ! 

XII.  This  leads  to  remarks  on  the  necessity  of  great 
tenderness  to  those  who  differ  in  doctrine  or  in  practice.  It 
is  astonishing  to  read  remarks  made  by  Presbyterians  against 
Plymouthites  as  bitter  as  those  that  were  made  in  the  last 
century  by  Episcopalians  against  Presbyterians.  The 
greatest  wisdom  and  most  Christian  forbearance  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  such  cases.  In  South  India  a  large  number  of 
Christian  Churches  fell  into  the  delusion  that  the  world 
was  coming  to  an  end  on  a  certain  day.  When  all  reasoning 
failed,  the  prudent  Missionary  adopted  the  policy  of  waiting, 
and  when  the  day  passed  by,  and  all  things  went  on  as 
before,  the  humbled  enthusiasts  returned  to  their  Pastor, 
and  admitted  their  errors.  Undue  severity  even  in  case  of 
moral  offences  is  to  be  deprecated,  bearing  in  mind  the  low 
standard  of  the  environment  of  the  Xeo-Christians,  and 
the  examples  supplied  in  the  Old  Testament  of  nearly 
universal  moral  lapses,  and  laxness  of  conduct.  What  will 
become  of  the  man  put  out  of  the  Church  for  either  cause  P 
It  entails  the  loss  of  the  soul  of  an  individual  or  a  family, 
and  of  children  yet  unborn. 

XIII.  Desirable  as  it  may  be  to  encourage  total  abstinence 
from  intoxicating  liquors,  (and  the  precepts  of  the  Hindu  and 
Mahometan  Religion  are,  in  such  matters,  on  the  side  of  the 
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Christian  Missionary,)  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  either 
Scripture,  or  expediency,  justify  an  absolute  prohibition. 
Care  must  be  taken  not  to  lay  too  heavy  burdens  on  a  nascent 
Christianity,  which  is  not  imposed  on  the  Church  at  home. 
Precept  and  Example  will  go  a  great  way.  It  may  be 
generally  stated,  that  the  highest  Standard  of  Faith  and 
Morality  should  be  laid  down,  but  an  equitable  and  merciful 
indulgence  should  be  shown  to  backsliders. 

XIY.  I  next  came  on  the  astounding  fact  that  in  one 
Mission  at  least  baptisms  are  performed  in  secret,  and  the 
Neo-Christian  has  not  the  grace  or  strength  to  confess  his 
Saviour  before  the  World.  If  I  had  not  heard  this  practice 
justified  by  a  Missionary,  I  should  not  have  believed  it. 
Death  may  be  the  written  punishment  of  Conversion  in 
Mahometan  countries,  but  no  Sovereign  would  dare  to  carry 
it  into  execution.  At  any  rate  the  duty  of  the  Christian  is 

obvious,  not  to  deny  his  Lord. 

XY.  I  here  beg  to  record  my  solemn  protest  against  the 
establishment  of  a  State-Church  by  Missionaries  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  However  advantageous  this  may  appear  in  the 
outset,  it  is  sure  to  bring  a  Nemesis  with  it.  The  fickle 
Native  Potentate  may  change  his  views,  or  die,  and  be  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  a  new  King,  who  knew  not  Joseph.  Extreme 
difficulties  will  arise  with  other  Missions  of  a  different 
Denomination.  Besides,  the  spirituality  of  the  Missionaries 
is  impaired  by  such  contact.  Still  more  objectionable  is  the 
interference  of  a  European,  or  American,  power  in  defence  of 
Missions.  This  has  been  the  bane  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
system  everywhere.  I  mistrust  a  Missionary,  who  talks  too 
much  about  Treaty-rights  in  Turkey  or  China.  Missions  do 
very  well  in  Africa,  where  each  Missionary  carries  his  life  in 
his  hand,  and  is  beyond  the  protection  of  Consuls  and  Gun¬ 
boats.  It  is  distressing  to  read  of  the  Foreign  Office  being 
asked  to  move  their  representatives  of  Turkey  or  China  to 
interfere  with  the  decisions  of  the  Criminal  and  Civil  Courts. 
No  independent  State  would  tolerate  it :  no  Anglo-Indian 
Judge  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  British  India  would 
listen  for  a  moment  to  any  suggestion  of  the  Executive 
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Government  of  British  India,  or  to  the  representative  of  a 
Foreign  Power,  in  a  case  pending  before  him.  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  fine  for  contempt  of  Court  any  individual, 
be  he  who  he  may,  who  ventured  to  threaten  me  or  bribe  me. 
And  yet  in  Turkey  the  Missionary  does  not  hesitate  to  use  all 
influences  to  interfere  with  the  Judical  Authorities,  alleging 
that  they  are  bad.  They  knew  that  they  were  so,  when 
they  commenced  their  operations,  but  they  are  better  than 
analogous  institutions  in  Africa.  Gunboat  Christianity  is 
odious. 

XYI.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Missionary  should  not 
meddle  in  the  Politics  of  the  Country  in  which  he  is  located,^ 
he  seldom  is  able  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  forces,  which 
are  in  antagonism.  His  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world.  It 
is  monstrous,  when  a  Missionary  usurps  the  power  of  a 
Magistrate,  or  a  Chief,  and  tries  offenders,  and  sentences 
them  to  corporal  punishment  or  even  Heath.  Within  the 
last  ten  years  this  has  happened  in  Africa.  In  a  Patriarchal 
way  he  may  act  as  Umpire  to  remove  difficulties,  or  prevent 
bloodshed :  in  case  of  moral  offences  among  his  converts  he 
may  enforce  Church  penalties,  but  he  should  carefully  abstain 
from  personal  violence  and  personal  restraint.  It  may  be 
a  question,  whether  he  is  justified  in  using  lethal  weapons, 
or  firearms,  in  resisting  an  invading  band :  the  terrible 
necessity  may  sometimes  be  forced  upon  him  to  do  so  in 
defence  of  life  and  female  honour,  but  I  know  of  no  case, 
where  matters  have  come  to  this  pass  in  modern  times.  As 
to  the  spoiling  of  goods  by  the  tyranny  of  officials,  or  petty 
Chiefs,  or  the  inroads  of  freebooters,  he  must  take  it  joyfully. 
As  to  avenging  the  death  of  a  fellow-labourer  or  follower, 
he  must  not  think  of  it.  In  many  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa 
he  carries  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  if  he  is  not  content  to  do 
so,  he  had  better  leave  the  field,  and  go  home  :  he  clearly  is 
not  the  man  for  such  a  Mission. 

Then,  again,  he  must  not  set  himself  up  as  a  Reformer,  or  a 
Patriot,  or  a  friend  of  oppressed  people  against  their  lawful 
Rulers.  Temperate  remonstrance  can  do  much,  and  his  very 
presence  is  a  safeguard  to  the  people  :  but,  if  a  Missionary  so 
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conducts  himself  in  the  territory  of  an  independent  Chief, 
how  can  we  wonder  that  the  Chief  forbids  his  entry  into  his 
kingdom,  or  ejects  him  beyond  his  frontier?  Still  more 
objectionable  is  his  interference  with  the  customs  of  the 
people,  such  as  are  not  obviously  contrary  to  Law,  Human 
and  Divine,  or  his  denouncing  particular  branches  of  Com¬ 
merce.  The  Parent  Society  should  forbid  all  suck  extrava¬ 
gances,  and  insist  upon  their  Agents  rendering  unto  Crnsar 
the  things  that  are  Coesar’s,  and  fixing  their  thoughts  upon 
the  things  of  God.  Missions  are  now  extending  everywhere, 
and  are  susceptible  of  infinite  expansion,  and,  if  they  are  to 
succeed,  they  must  keep  clear  of  worldly  contamination. 
The  Jesuits  made  themselves  last  century  Priests  and  Kings, 
and  were  exterminated  and  detested.  I  quote  the  following 
remarks  with  regard  to  China : 

“In  regard  to  the  missionary  question,  the  Yanien’s  views  are 
sound  and  sensible.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  by  the  treaties 
Missionaries  are  to  be  allowed  to  teach,  and  they  and  their  converts 
are  guaranteed  protection.  But  it  will  not  submit  to  missionaries 
arrogating  to  themselves  an  official  status  and  transacting  business 
which  ought  properly  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Chinese  local 
authorities,  nor  tolerate  their  converts  making  Christianity  a  cloak 
to  protect  them  from  the  consequences  of  breaking  the  laws  of 
China.” 

XYII.  Nothing  can  be  more  reprehensible,  or  wicked, 
than  making  Missions  a  handle  for  Political  enterprize : 
this  is  the  openly  avowed  and  persistent  practice  of  the 
French  people  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  so  entirely 
is  it  a  part  of  their  conception,  that  they  impute  the  same 
motives  to  the  English  and  American  Missionary  Societies, 
who  have  not  the  remotest  tendency  in  that  direction. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  though  in  France  the  Religious 
Societies  are  placed  under  a  ban  by  the  Republic,  and 
French  Missionaries  are  actually  expelled  from  Algeria, 
yet  in  all  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa  the  Republican  Govern¬ 
ment  makes  use  of  the  Missionaries  for  the  purpose  of  ad¬ 
vancing  interests,  and  notably  large  grants  were  made  to 
Cardinal  Lavigerie  on  account  of  his  political  services  in 
Tunisia.  The  French  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  every- 
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where  identify  the  Christian  Religion  with  France.  In  the 
Missionary  periodical  published  weekly  at  Lyons,  called  the 
Missions  Catholiques,  so  persistently  was  it  imputed  to  the 
Governments  in  England  and  the  United  States,  that  they 
made  use  of  the  Missionaries  of  their  respective  countries 
to  advance  their  political  interests,  that  in  1882  I  addressed 
the  Editor  the  letter,  of  which  a  copy  is  attached  to  this 
paper,  but  it  had  no  effect,  and  the  generosity  of  Roman 
Catholics  is  still  encouraged  by  impressing  upon  them,  that 
their  contributions  will  not  only  assist  the  spread  of  the 
Romish  Religion,  but  check  the  progress  of  the  Protestant 
political  influences  of  England  and  America.  The  ac¬ 
count  of  the  French  Roman  Catholic  Missions  to  Polynesia, 
published  last  year,  is  one  long  tirade  against  English 
Protestants,  and  appeals  to  French  Naval  officers  to  help 
them  with  the  arm  of  the  flesh.  As  soon  as  the  Priests 
got  a  footing  in  an  island,  they  persuaded  some  of  the  Chiefs 
to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France,  and 
urged  them  to  exclude  English  heretics. 

XVIII.  There  is  another  practice,  which  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties  should  not  tolerate.  I  have  seen  notices  of  its  existence 
in  Missions  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  allude  to  the 
purchase  of  Negro  Boys  and  Girls  by  Missionaries  in  Africa 
for  the  best  and  holiest  purposes,  and  yet  the  practice  has  in 
it  the  germs  of  much  evil.  As  long  as  there  is  a  demand  for 
children,  the  kidnappers  and  slave-dealers  will  find  it  worth 
their  while  to  continue  the  trade.  It  matters  not  to  them 
whether  the  little  girl  is  to  find  her  way  into  the  Harem,  or 
into  the  Mission  School ;  it  is  a  question  of  so  many  dollars 
as  purchase-money :  it  is  not  likely  that  Parents  would  sell 
their  own  children,  or  tribesmen  children  of  their  own  tribe. 
The  children  must  be  stolen,  and  then  sold.  The  Roman 
Catholics  make  this  part  of  their  system,  and  glory  in  it. 
On  Lake  Tanganyika  the  Priests  had  purchased  children  : 
the  relatives  came  to  claim  them,  and  on  refusal  killed  the 
Priests,  and  it  served  them  right ;  they  call  it  “  Redemption,” 
but  it  is  really  “  Slave-purchasing  ”  of  an  insidious  character, 
and  it  stains  the  character  of  a  Protestant  Mission  that  such 
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a  practice  should  be  allowed.  Redemption  would  be  a  teim 
properly  applied  to  the  recovery  of  a  wife,  a  child,  or  a  tribes¬ 
man,  who  had  been  kidnapped,  but  not  to  the  deliberate 
purchase  by  strangers  of  slaves  who  had  been  kidnapped  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold.  The  Missionary  Societies  should 
never  tolerate  the  use  of  Slave-labour  by  their  agents,  as  is 
unhappily  the  practice  of  one  English  Mission. 

XIX.  The  next  point  to  be  noticed  as  regards  Missionary 
Societies  is  the  organization  of  the  governing  body.  A  large, 
influential  and  able  Committee  of  management  is  decidedly 
the  best  machinery,  as  it  never  dies,  and  is  composed  of  such 
a  diversity  of  experiences  and  talents,  as  leads  to  good 
Government.  If  there  exist  in  any  community  men  of 
wealth,  and  capacity,  able  and  willing  to  be  the  unpaid 
Secretaries  and  mouthpieces  of  the  Committee,  nothing  better 
can  be  imagined.  But  oftentimes  the  material  for  an 
efficient  Committee  is  wanting,  and  still  oftener  it  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  secure  the  services  of  efficient  mouthpieces  by 
providing  a  Salary.  Two  courses  are  then  open  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  which  furnishes  the  funds.  They  can  entrust  the 
executive  power  of  the  Mission  to  able,  high-minded,  and 
pious  men,  and  constitute  them  “Paid  Directors,”  responsible 
only  to  the  Constituency,  or  they  can  appoint  the  same  type 
of  men  to  be  “  Paid  Secretaries,”  to  carry  out  the  decision  of 
the  governing  Committee.  Both  these  methods  have  their 
peculiar  advantages,  and  counterbalancing  disadvantages. 
Under  a  directorship  there  is  a  more  defined  policy,  a  more 
efficient  control,  a  great  economy  of  time,  but  Death  and 
Decay  of  Faculties,  and  the  human  infirmities  of  arrogance, 
and  Egoism,  have  to  be  reckoned  upon.  A  Committee  on 
the  other  hand  never  dies,  and  there  is  no  room  for  the 
two  faults  above  quoted  in  a  free  republic,  where  all  are 
equal :  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  waste  of  time  in  profit¬ 
less  discussion,  vacillation  of  purpose,  laxity  of  control,  and 
sometimes  the  Secretaries  attempt,  and  succeed  in  tlieir 
attempt,  to  wield  the  power  of  the  Director,  without  the 
responsibility,  which  has  none  of  the  advantages,  and  all 
the  demerits,  of  both  systems.  Let  me  say  a  word  of  com- 
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mendation  of  Missionary  Society  Committees.  I  have 
been  for  more  than  forty  years  a  witness  and  a  studier 
of  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  but  I  never  realized  such 
purity  of  motive,  such  simplicity  of  conduct,  and  on  the 
whole  such  practical  wisdom,  as  is  found  in  such  a  body. 
There  is  always  a  feeling  of  tenderness,  almost  too  senti¬ 
mental,  on  the  part  of  a  Committee,  towards  their  Mission¬ 
aries :  on  the  other  hand,  the  wild  complaints,  and  often 
unreasonable  requests  of  the  Missionary,  which  would  dis¬ 
tress  a  Director,  roll  up  like  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic 
against  the  impersonal  Committee,  and  go  off  in  noise. 
The  Missionary  would  no  doubt  prefer  leaving  the  direction 
of  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  rather  than  be  at 
the  mercy  of  a  Director.  Committees  ought  to  consist  both 
of  ordained  and  lay  members,  and  their  duties  should  be 
divided  :  the  control  of  the  finance  should  be  left  exclusively 
to  the  lay  members,  while  the  selection  of  candidates  for 
employment  should  be  reserved  to  the  ordained  members. 

XX.  Still  more  difficult  is  the  relationship  of  the  Parent 
or  Home  Committee  to  the  Local  Conference,  Committee,  or 
Council,  and  the  Missionaries,  who  compose  it.  In  some 
Missionary  Societies  the  Home  Committee  exercises  a  des¬ 
potic,  and  often  in j  udicious,  rule  :  on  the  other  hand,  I  have 
met  Missionaries  in  the  field  who  stated  that  they  allowed 
the  Home  Committee  no  power  of  interference.  Their 
duty,  according  to  my  informant,  was  to  supply  Money 
and  Men,  and  leave  everything  else  to  those  who  being 
out  in  the  field  knew  best.  Thus  in  some  cases  the  Bishop 
in  his  Diocese,  the  Presbytery,  or  the  Mission  Conference 
settle  everything,  and,  if  attempts  were  made  to  draw  the 
reins  tight,  would  break  away  into  separate  organizations. 
No  doubt  there  is  the  greatest  safety  in  the  middle  course  : 
those  who  hold  the  Purse-strings  sooner  or  later  must  have 
the  control.  But  a  wise  policy  suggests  great  liberty  to 
the  local  bodies  within  certain  rules.  The  necessity  of  pre¬ 
paring  an  annual  budget  of  expenditure  will  always  remind 
the  local  Council  of  their  helplessness  in  a  death-struggle, 
unless  they  have  a  strong  home  party  behind  them.  I  cannot 
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think  it  wise  in  the  Home  Committee  to  depute  a  Secretary, 
or  Inspector,  to  visit  the  Missions.  It  creates  often  a  bad 
feeling.  If  particular  information  of  affairs  in  any  field  is 
required,  it  is  better  to  send  for  one  of  the  brethren,  as 
a  delegate  from  the  Local  Committee.  In  some  desperate  or 
critical  emergency  it  might  be  necessary,  and  justifiable,  but 
not  otherwise.  The  Missionaries  are  able  and  honourable 
men,  and  require  no  such  Inspection  or  Visitation,  from  one 
who  has  no  local  experience.  In  secular  matters,  for  instance 
the  Civil  Government  of  British  India,  the  high  officials, 
who  manage  the  Districts  or  Provinces,  would  not  tolerate 
the  personal  Inspection  of  their  work  by  a  Secretary  from 
the  India  Office  or  Westminster. 

XXI.  Let  me  now  notice  the  relation  of  one  Missionary 
Society  to  another  of  the  same  or  different  Denominations. 
The  heathen  world  is,  and  will  long  remain,  large  enough 
for  the  efforts  of  all  the  Churches :  but  by  a  comity  of 
Protestant  Missions,  except  in  the  case  of  exceedingly  large 
cities,  which  are  worlds  in  themselves,  intrusion  into  the 
field  occupied  by  another  Society  is  condemned,  and  should 
be  avoided.  It  is  true  that  the  ordained  and  educated 
agents  of  all  denominations  would  meet  in  entire  harmony, 
but  the  native  agents,  the  congregations,  and  the  adherents, 
would  find  ground  for  rivalry,  detraction,  and  animosity. 
Seceders,  or  parties  expelled  from  one  fold,  would  try  to  be 
admitted  to  the  other,  and  thus  bad  feelings,  and  grievances, 
real  or  imaginary,  would  be  generated.  It  is  wrong  in  the 
members  of  one  denomination  saying  in  an  off-hand  way 
that  the  World  is  their  Parish.  It  is  neither  wise,  nor 
courteous,  nor  Christian -like,  nor  conducive  to  the  success 
of  the  work,  to  intrude  into  the  Mission  Field  of  a  Sister 
Society.  A  Missionary  should  be  very  careful  in  admitting 
into  his  flock  seceders  from  the  flock  of  another  denomina¬ 
tion,  and  still  more  careful  in  employing  Native  agents, 
who  have  been  discharged  from,  or  closed  their  connection 
with,  other  bodies.  When  a  native  has  been  ordained  as 
a  Minister  in  one  denomination,  it  appears  extremely 
undesirable  to  confer  orders  upon  him  in  another. 
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Part  II. 


I.  I  now  turn  from  the  subject  of  Mission  Societies'  to  that 
of  the  Missionaries  :  they  are  of  various  kinds. 

A.  Male. 

B.  Female. 

And  again  (1)  Ordained. 

(2)  Lay. 

(3)  Educational. 

(4)  Medical. 

(5)  Native. 

So  much  has  been  written  on  the  subject  of  the  Female 
Missionary,  the  Educational  Missionary,  and  the  Medical 
Missionary,  that  I  have  nothing  to  add  or  bring  together  : 
their  status  has  been  considered,  and,  except  so  far  as  my 
remarks  apply  to  all  Missionaries,  I  shall  not  notice  them. 
There  remains  the  Ordained  and  Lay  Missionary,  and  the 
Native. 

II.  My  first  suggestion  is  that  over  every  Mission  some 
kind  of  Head  Pastor  is  absolutely  necessary :  the  time  has 
passed  for  placing  the  old  and  tried  agent  on  the  same  level 
with  the  unexperienced  youth,  the  gifted  man  and  the  man 
of  power  on  the  same  level  with  the  ordinary  hewer  of  wood. 
All  experience  shows  that  in  each  Mission  there  must  be 
some  kind  of  organization,  some  defined  plan  of  operations, 
a  certain  grouping  in  centres,  and  detachment  at  outposts, 
a  certain  combination  of  different  qualifications,  and,  unless 
there  is  a  ruling  spirit,  and  a  governing  wheel,  the  end  must 
be,  and  in  reality  is,  loss  of  power,  or  Confusion.  The  leader 

• 

need  not  necessarily  be  the  oldest,  but  the  ablest,  one  who 
has  had  the  peculiar  Grace  of  Pule  conferred  upon  him.  We 
find  it  in  things  secular,  and  we  know  that  it  has  not  been 
wanting  in  things  fteligious. 

III.  I  confess  that  I  feel  strong  objections  to  unpaid 
agents,  those  free  lances,  who  do  just  what  they  like,  go 
where  they  like,  and  make  the  fact  of  their  warring  at  their 
own  charges  an  excuse  for  conducting  the  war  on  their  own 
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method,  and  flinging  it  up  at  their  own  fancy.  I  would 
insist  on  every  agent  having  his  salary,  and  being  a  paid 
servant :  if  he  has  abundance,  he  can  find  plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  advancing  the  Mission  work  by  his  bounty,  but  he 
must  not  arrogate  to  himself  a  status  differing  from  that  of 
his  fellows,  because  he  has  a  few  hundreds  at  his  disposal.  In 
some  Missionary  Societies  we  hear  of  the  boast  that  their 
agents  take  no  salary  :  if  this  implies,  that  they  war  at  their 
own  charges,  the  objections  stated  above  apply  to  the 
system :  but  generally  the  point  is  different.  In  some 
Missions  all  the  Missionaries  in  each  Station  dwell  together 
as  in  a  College,  and  the  necessity  of  a  separate  establishment 
for  each  does  not  arise  :  allowances  are  made  for  their  clothes. 
Now  where  salaries  are  allowed,  the  amount  is  calculated  on 
the  necessity  of  a  bare  subsistence  only,  and  such  decent 
comforts  as  will  preserve  the  Missionary’s  health  and  calm  of 
mind.  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  difference.  Besides,  the  real 
question  is,  Has  the  man  the  Missionary  Spirit  P  If  he  has, 
it  matters  not  how  he  is  maintained,  whether  by  a  common 
or  a  separate  fund.  If  he  has  no  private  resources,  he  must 
be  supported.  It  is  impossible  in  this  period,  that  he  should 
maintain  his  life  by  a  trade,  as  St.  Paul  did.  And  in  Mission- 
life  there  must  be  a  great  scattering  of  the  Agents  :  perhaps 
two  or  three  will  be  grouped  together,  and  they  must  be 
sustained,  and  it  seems  far  better  that  they  should  have  fixed 
salaries  and  allowances  paid  from  the  Common  Fund:  if  they 
are  wealthy,  they  can  throw  their  gifts  into  that  fund. 

IY.  The  great  object  of  the  Society  should  be  to  secure 
men  of  the  same  social  status,  and  the  same  stamp  of  Educa-' 
tion,  as  the  Clergy  at  home.  The  profession  of  the  Missionary 
is  the  noblest  and  the  holiest,  the  most  courageous,  and  the 
most  blessed  :  but  by  becoming  Missionaries  they  should  not 
divest  themselves  of  the  feelings  and  duties  of  their  class : 
they  should  not  allow  themselves  from  zeal  or  carelessness, 
or  contempt  of  worldly  wisdom,  to  do  what  honest  gentlemen 
would  shun  to  do,  e.g.  spend  money  which  is  not  at  their 
disposal  to  spend,  or  upon  purposes,  to  which  the  money  is 
not  allocated,  let  their  accounts  get  into  confusion,  and  set 
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a  bad  example  to  their  flock.  This  has  occurred.  A  good 
steward  is  faithful  in  little  things. 

V.  The  difficulty  of  mastering  the  language  is  always  to 
be  reckoned  -with,  and  this,  in  fact,  fixes  the  field  of  each 
Missionary  for  life.  It  has  amused  me  to  hear  from  a 
Missionary  confidentially,  that  the  language,  which  he  has 
acquired,  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  languages.  This  assertion 
is  sometimes  made  with  regard  to  the  great  literary  language 
of  Arabic,  sometimes  with  regard  to  the  multiform,  yet  highly 
cultivated  Chinese,  and  sometimes  with  regard  to  the  wholly 
illiterate  and  uncultured  languages  of  Africa.  As  no  living 
man  has  tried  to  master  all  three,  the  degree  of  difficulty  may 
be  hard  to  determine,  but  it  may  be  laid  down  that  in  one 
year  with  ordinary  application  any  language  can  be  acquired  : 
and  unless  it  be  acquired,  the  Missionary  is  a  dumb  dog  :  the 
idea  of  preaching  the  Gospel  through  an  interpreter,  or  in 
a  mongrel  Coast-Patois,  such  as  the  low  class  of  traders  use, 
is  revolting.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  acquiesce  in  the 
practice  of  teaching  in  Schools  and  Colleges  in  any  other 
than  the  Vernacular  of  the  Students.  The  policy  of  throw¬ 
ing  upon  the  Students  the  burden,  which  the  Professors 
avoid,  is  questionable.  I  mistrust  those  Societies,  in  which 
the  agents  are  not  compelled  to  acquire  the  Vernaculars; 
any  departure  from  this  absolute  rule  is  not  to  the  permanent 
advantage  of  the  Mission.  No  Secular  Government  would 
tolerate  any  breach  of  this  Pule  in  its  servants,  if  it  cared 
for  the  weal  of  the  people.  It  is  a  mere  burlesque  of  a 
Mission  wffiere  this  step  is  not  taken.  A  man  or  woman 
can  care  but  little  for  the  Souls  of  the  Heathen,  when  he 
will  not  trouble  himself  to  understand  their  words,  and  let 
them  understand  his.  All  Missionaries  go  out  young,  and 
the  greater  portion  have  that  Educational  training,  which 
implies  the  study  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages :  I  think 
poorly  of  the  man,  who  shirks  this  obvious  duty.  It  shows 
a  want  of  self-consecration. 

VI.  The  Society  should  treat  its  Missionaries  as  a  wise 
Government  treats  its  soldiers  in  a  foreign  campaign,  and 
something  more.  In  these  days  of  heroic  Missions  care 
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should  be  taken  to  alleviate  the  danger,  and  the  risk,  and 
the  hardship,  and  the  suffering,  by  every  human  appliance 
of  Art  and  Science.  Nothing  is  so  useless  as  a  sick  Mission¬ 
ary  :  nothing  so  sad  as  a  dead  one,  if  his  precious  life 
could  have  been  preserved  by  human  forethought.  It  is 
false  economy,  it  is  wickedness,  not  to  make  provision,  which 
will  anticipate  sufferings.  There  is  much  sense  in  Henry 
Stanley’s  remarks  this  year,  the  comments  on  which  in  a 
Religious  periodical  I  quote : 

“We  trust  the  Committee  will  give  due  attention  to  the  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Mr.  Stanley,  and  warn  and  instruct  the  young  men  they 
send  out  to  temper  zeal  with  discretion,  and  to  work  prudently, 
that  they  may  live  to  work  for  many  years.  Missionaries  are 
commissioned  to  evangelize  the  world,  and  to  do  this  they  must 
live.  We  think  a  missionary  in  his  grave  is  worth  more  than  Mr. 
Stanley  apparently  imagined ;  hut  he  is  unquestionably  worth 
much  more  to  the  world  alive  than  dead,  and,  therefore,  we  trust 
that  all  possible  care  will  be  taken  to  preserve  the  precious  lives 
of  the  young  brethren.” 

The  question  of  salaries,  allowances,  pensions,  provision 
for  children  and  widows,  should  be  approached  in  a  wise 
and  fatherly  spirit.  The  Missionary  agent  should  be  freed 
from  worldly  anxiety :  he  does  not  desire  profit,  or  savings 
like  a  worldling,  but  he  must  be  made  to  feel  that  those 
whom  he  loves  will  be  provided  for :  he  is  ready  to  undergo 
peril  by  land  and  by  sea,  to  suffer  hardship  like  a  good 
soldier,  but  he  should  not  be  cut  off  from  proper  sustenance 
of  every  kind.  Many  have  sunk  under  rude  trials,  which 
might  have  been  avoided,  or  have  had  to  fly  for  their  lives. 
The  Parent  Committee  is  to  blame  when  any  precaution  is 
neglected.  Those  who  take  out  a  large  party  of  men,  women, 
and  children  into  a  foreign  country  and  deadly  climate,  with¬ 
out  a  certain  provision  of  money,  and  reasonable  comforts,  are 
to  be  heavily  condemned.  It  is  mere  waste  of  time  to  discuss 
the  comparative  advantage  of  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Pro¬ 
testant  systems,  and  to  answer  the  sneers  of  the  Papist  com¬ 
ments  on  the  great  expense  of  widows  and  children,  which 
their  system  obviates.  I  am  not  one  who  does  not  admit  the 
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great  devotion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  celibates,  both  male 
and  female  ;  and  the  great  simplicity  and  economy,  as  well 
as  purity,  of  their  lives.  The  answer  is  sufficient,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  will  not  allow  any  restriction  on  natural 
liberty  not  based  on  Scripture.  Still,  early  marriages  are  to 
be  deprecated.  The  young  public  servant  in  India  does  not 
marry  at  once,  and  yet  lives  a  holy  life :  he  waits  until  he 
has  learnt  his  duty,  and  mastered  the  language  by  living 
among  the  people.  To  send  out  young  women  to  Equatorial 
Africa  merely  to  die,  as  some  Missionary  Societies  do  year 
after  year,  seems  to  me  most  objectionable.  When  war  is 
carried  on  in  a  foreign  country,  the  soldier  goes  alone.  Why 
should  not  young  Missionaries  exert  the  same  measure  of 
self-denial  ?  I  look  with  great  disfavour  on  engagements 
made  before  even  the  Missionary  is  ordained.  It  throws 
a  doubt  upon  his  motives.  It  shows  an  absence  of  self¬ 
consecration. 

VII.  In  return  for  the  care  taken  of  him,  the  Missionary 
should  render  obedience,  not  the  slavish  obedience  of  the 
Jesuit  Priest,  but  the  ready,  and  self- forgetting  submission 
of  the  Christian  Soldier.  In  Secular  Matters,  when  an 
order  is  received  by  a  subordinate  officer,  he  can  temperately 
remonstrate,  but  if  the  order  is  confirmed,  he  renders  instant 
and  complete  obedience.  What  a  contrast  is  found  in  the 
conduct  of  some  high-handed  and  egotistic  individuals,  who 
forget  the  cause  of  their  work  in  Self,  who  forget  to  practise 
the  precepts  of  the  Gospel  which  they  preach  ! 

VIII.  Still  more  reprehensible  is  the  conduct  of  those 
Missionaries,  who  are  misguided  enough  to  rebel  against  the 
Home  Authority,  which  sent  them  out,  and  to  turn  the  re¬ 
sources,  which  were  entrusted  to  them,  against  their  Parent. 
Several  cases  have  lately  occurred,  of  a  character,  which  a 
Merchant,  a  public  official,  or  a  secular  servant,  could  never 
have  done,  and  which  nevertheless  a  Christian  ordained 
Missionary  justifies  himself  in  doing.  If  his  views  upon 
some  theological  point  undergo  a  change,  his  dut}r  is  clear, 
to  resign  his  connection  with  the  Society,  with  whose 
principles  he  is  no  longer  in  accord.  Instead  of  that  I 
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have  known  cases,  where  the  Missionary  threw  off  his 
allegiance,  claimed  the  souls  of  the  Converts  as  his  own 
private  property,  and  in  defiance  of  all  honour,  all  Christian 
duty,  attempted  to  found  a  rival  Mission,  and  carry  on  a 
work  in  antagonism  to  the  Parent  Society,  wdiich  selected 
him,  equipped  him,  supported  him,  and  to  whom  he  promised 
obedience.  In  the  case  of  a  tribe  of  considerable  numbers 
~&nd  a  low  state  of  culture,  bloodshed  might  be  the  con¬ 
sequence.  These  are  no  imaginary  or  trifling  cases.  They 
have  occurred  in  Asia  and  America. 

IX.  It  goes  as  it  were  without  saying,  that  the  Missionary 
should  profess,  and,  as  far  as  his  weak  human  nature  permits 
him,  act  up  to  the  very  highest  possible  standard  of  Morality 
in  everything  and  to  everybody.  In -some  Missions  he  has 
to  live  among  people  of  a  very  low  culture :  he  has  to 
address  men  and  womem-partially,  if  not  entirely  naked, 
and  yet  they  are  not  Savages  :  they  have  an  unwritten  Code 
of  Morality,  though  an  imperfect  one.  A  Missionary,  who 
had  been  seven  years  among  the  Races  of  the  Kongo,  a  few 
weeks  ago  remarked  to  me,  that  he  had  never  met  a  Savage  : 
they  were  capable  of  appreciating  the  exercise  of  the  great 
cardinal  virtues,  and  of  being  influenced  by  the  sincere, 
unselfish,  pure,  strong,  and  yet  gentle  character  of  their 
white  teacherT  It  is  shocking  to  hear  and  read  of  the  tone 
of  the  Missionaries  as  regards  their  native  brethren  in  some 
Missions  in  West  Africa  :  some  of  them  seem  to  loathe  and 
hate  the  Negro  :  and  yet  the  Son  of  God  did  not  disdain 
to  take  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  mankind :  how  then  can  the  Missionary  disdain  to 
speak,  feel,  and  live  as  the  peojDle  of  the  country,  to  whom 
he  is  sent,  if  by  so  doing  he  can  save  them  P  Take  the 
extreme  case  of  the  distance  between  the  European  and  the 
Negro  :  how  little,  how  absolutely  nothing  it  appears,  when 
contrasted  with  the  distance  betwixt  our  Lord  and  His 
disciples !  Love  can  never  be  generated,  if  such  intimacy 
be  not  formed,  if  there  is  evidenced  b}^  the  Missionary  the 
most  unjustifiable  Pride,  and  Caste,  and  Contempt.  Even 
in  secular  matters  the  value  of  a  Public  officer  amidst  a 
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subject  People  is  estimated  by  the  degree  to  which  he  is 
loved  and  respected  by  them,  and  that  Love  and  respect 
is  only  purchased  by  Intimacy  and  Sympathy. 

X.  Still  more  reprehensible  is  the  practice  of  the  Mission¬ 
ary  insulting  the  Religious  convictions  of  his  audience. 
How  different  is  the  tone  adopted  by  St.  Paul  in  his  address 
on  Mars’  Hill  at  Athens  !  I  rejoice  to  say  that  this  error  is 
diminishing,  and  in  some  cases  it  never  existed.  Hear  the 
repentant  words  of  an  old  Missionary,  a  true  servant  of  God  : 
“  It  was  inwardly  manifest  to  me  that  for  some  time  past 
“  I  have  attacked  the  heathen  customs  and  superstitions 
“of  the  Wa-Nika  too  fiercely,  the  sight  of  the  abominations 
“moving  me  to  indignation,  and  that  I  ought  to  preach 
“  more  the  love  of  the  Redeemer  for  his  sheep,  lost,  or  gone 
“astray  or  taken  captive  by  Satan.  I  must  show  more 
“compassion  and  my  words  must  be  more  filled  with  pity. 
“  It  is  not  the  gifts,  nor  the  works,  nor  the  words,  nor  the 
“prayers,  that  convert,  but  the  Lord  Jesus  only.”  I  myself 
forty  years  ago  heard  an  American  Missionary  in  an 
Indian  Bazaar  telling  his  audience  that  their  God  was 
Cowdung  :  he  meant  it  as  an  insult :  as  a  fact  they  saw  no 
offence  in  it,  as  the  Cow,  and  all  connected  with  it,  is 
sacred  to  them.  Still  worse  were  the  recorded  expressions 
of  a  Scotch  Missionary  at  Bombay  to  his  audience,  that 
Christianity  was  the  perfection  of  Wisdom,  and  was  accepted 
as  such  by  the  wdsest  and  best  in  Europe,  and  that  there¬ 
fore  every  other  Religion  must  be  false,  a  deception,  and 
a  sham.  Would  such  arguments  convince  either  the  learned, 
or  the  ignorant,  the  thoughtful  or  the  thoughtless  P  Is  it 
not  more  calculated  to  provoke  antagonism,  or  even  excite 
tumult?  Hear  the  evidence  of  another  old  Missionary  in 
India :  “  I  confess  that  in  the  beginning  of  my  work  I 
“  thought  that  the  exhibition  of  the  Gospel-truths  was  suffi- 
“  cient  to  make  an  impression  on  the  native  mind,  and  hence, 
“whenever  anything  like  Hindu  doctrine  was  brought  before 
“  us  in  conversation  with  the  natives,  through  an  ill-directed 
“  zeal  I  was  peremptory  in  condemning  the  whole  without 
“  discrimination :  this  was  an  error  :  by  such  zeal  we  do,  I 
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“am  persuaded,  more  harm  than  good.  Asiatics  will  not 
“  be  prepared  to  receive  the  truth  from  any  one,  who  haughtily 
“  and  peremptorily  cries  down  everything  in  their  books,  and 
“as  long  as  we  show  that  we  are  ignorant  of  their  literature, 
“they  mistrust  the  correctness  of  our  doctrine.”  Besides, 
in  all  Beligions  there  is  a  substratum  of  Truth  :  why  knock 
your  head  against  adamantine  Truth  ?  Go  hack  with  them 
to  the  basis  of  their  convictions,  until  common  ground  is 
reached.  Few  will  deny  the  existence  of  God,  the  immor¬ 
tality  of  the  Soul,  the  future  Judgment:  all  will  admit 
that  Sin  exists  in  the  world  :  bring  these  truths  home,  and 
show  them  the  better  way. 

XT.  More  dangerous  even  in  its  consequences  is  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  Chapels  or  Schools  in  unsuitable  places,  close  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Heathen,  or  the  Mosque  of  the  Mahometan. 
We  boast  of  our  tolerance  in  London,  but  would  an  English 
mob  tolerate  the  erection  of  a  Mosque,  and  the  daily  Calling  to 
Prayer  from  a  Minaret,  under  shadow  of  Westminster  Abbey  P 
In  the  whole  length  of  British  India  the  Missionaries  have 
been  singularly  discreet,  and  have  their  reward  in  well- 
earned  popularity.  I  once  had  to  order  the  demolition  of  a 
Chapel  built  by  an  ill- judging  American  Missionary  actually 
on  the  edge  of  a  Sacred  Tank,  which  was  a  grave  outrage  to 
the  peaceful  inhabitants  of  a  large  town.  Still  worse  was 
the  proceeding  of  an  English  Missionary  in  China,  who 
established  himself  upon  a  hill,  which  was  held  in  sanctity 
by  the  people,  and  made  a  grievance,  when  compelled  to  do 
unto  others  what  he  desired  that  men  should  do  unto  him. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Missionaries  keep  the  French  Minister 
at  Pekin  in  constant  hot  water  with  the  authorities  by  their 
constant  appeals  to  Treaty-Bights.  We  have  heard  old,  ex¬ 
perienced  Missionaries  rejoice  that  during  their  whole  career 
they  had  never  appealed  to  the  Magistrate,  or  invoked  the 
Arm  of  the  Flesh. 

XII.  The  Missionary  should  abstain  from  frothy  declama¬ 
tion  and  Egoism.  Where  is  boasting  ?  it  is  excluded  :  yet 
that  such  are  the  failings  of  inferior  Missionaries,  there  is  no 
doubt.  Hear  what  that  aged  and  experienced  Christian 
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Lord  Shaftesbury  said  at  a  public  meeting  in  my  hearing 
a  few  years  ago  : 

“I  notice  that  the  Beports  of  the  Missionary  Societies  show  a 
great  deal  more  sense  than  they  used  to  do.  They  are  not  so  full 
of  magnificent  declamation  or  great  promises.  They  state  things 
more  accurately,  telling  their  obstacles  and  difficulties,  and  they 
are  beginning  to  come  round  to  this  great  truth,  and  the  sooner 
it  is  known  the  better,  that  certainly  Missionary  Societies  are  not 
the  great  instruments  by  which  God  will  convert  this  world.  This 
is  reserved  for  One  higher.  It  is  because  Missionary  Societies  had 
held  out  such  prodigious  expectations  and  made  such  large  promises 
that  the  infidels  can  turn  upon  us  and  say,  ‘  After  all  you  have  said, 
what  have  you  done  ?’  If  we  had  told  them  that  our  mission  was 
to  carry  the  Gospel  to  every  creature  and  spread  it  over  the  face  of 
the  earth,  leaving  the  issue  to  God,  we  should  have  stood  a  much 
better  chance  in  argument  with  infidels  and  gainsayers.  I  know 
Missionary  Societies  don’t  like  to  be  told  this,  and  when  to-night 
I  said  at  a  Meeting  that  we  must  look  chiefly  for  the  grand  final 
consummation  of  the  Second  Advent,  it  was  not  denied,  but  was 
not  well  received.  It  will  be  asked  of  your  Society,  What  can 
it  do  ?  Well,  if  it  depended  on  your  intellectual  and  physical 
strength,  very  little  could  be  done ;  but  you  must  remember  that 
you  are  engaged  in  raising  up  a  native  agency,  and  if  you  establish 
the  nucleus  of  that,  it  is  impossible  to  predict  the  issue.  Our  duty 
is  perfectly  clear.  We  are  to  do  our  best  and  leave  the  issue  with 
God.  He  will  superintend  such  a  work  as  this  and  carry  it  to  a 
right  issue.  Our  duty  is  to  sow  the  knowledge  of  Christ  and  do 
everything  we  can,  so  that  when  the  people  of  India  become  an 
adult  nation  capable  of  governing  themselves,  or  desiring  to  do  it, 
or  taking  it  into  their  own  hands  whether  we  desire  it  or  not,  we 
may  prepare  for  that  day  by  sowing  broadcast  the  Word  of  God. 
Whenever  we  shall  retire  from  India,  do  not  let  it  be  said  we 
have  left  only  in  India  the  traces  of  Western  vice  and  oppression, 
but  let  it  be  known  that  we  have  sown  the  seed  of  Gospel  truth 
and  done  all  we  can  to  fix  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  without 
which  no  nation  can  subsist  in  peace  and  honour ;  and  in  sowing  the 
seed  of  the  Gospel,  be  sure  of  this,  that  we  have  sown  the  seed  of 
political  morality  and  domestic  virtue.” 

Hear  also  what  another  aged  Christian,  with  a  still  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Missionaries, 
remarked  at  a  dismissal  of  Missionaries  of  his  own  Society : 

u  Mr.  Yenn  was  so  infirm  (1872)  that  he  could  not  stand  up,  but 
he  read  an  address  to  the  Missionaries  :  he  remarked  that  Selfishness 
and  Self-seeking  were  the  bane  of  Missionary  life  and  work.  My 
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work,  my  catechists,  my  teachers,  my  converts,  my  pupils,  was  a 
language  that  always  pained  him.  One  of  his  hearers*  an  old 
Missionary,  now  at  rest,  adds  that  he  could  not  acquit  himself 
of  the  charge.  Yes,  it  is  the  tyrant  Self  that  must  decrease, 
before  Christ  can  increase.” 

I  can  confirm  the  truth  of  Mr.  Venn’s  complaint  from  my 
own  experience.  Whence  come  wars  and  fightings  among 
you?  Come  they  not  from  Self  ?  In  India  I  have  known 
the  Magistrate  having  to  interfere  to  prevent  a  breach  of 
the  Peace  betwixt  two  Missionaries  quarrelling  about  their 
dwelling-house :  this  very  year  in  the  Levant  I  have  found 
Members  of  the  same  Mission,  all  noble  and  God-fearing 
men,  living  in  total  estrangement,  with  no  possible  hope  of 
reconciliation.  I  should  fail  in  my  self-imposed  duty,  did  I 
fail  to  state  this  openly  to  an  American  audience.  Under  the 
Statue  of  King  Henry  V.  of  England  at  All  Souls’  College, 
Oxford,  is  inscribed :  “  Conqueror  of  his  Enemies,  and  of 
Himself.”  Under  the  picture  of  each  Missionary  let  those 
blessed  words  be  recorded  :  “  Converter  of  the  Heathen,  and 
of  Himself.” 

XIII.  I  read  that  in  China  some  Protestant  Missionaries, 
following  the  example  of  the  Poman  Catholics,  adopt  the 
native  garb,  and  maintain  that  the  influence  of  so  doing 
was  beneficial.  I  cannot  believe  it.  Ho  Protestant  Mis¬ 
sionary  in  India  has  ever  done  so  :  it  is  not  suggested 
that  a  Missionary  in  Africa,  and  his  wife,  should  dispense 
with  garments  altogether,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country,  or  in  cold  Northern  climates  adopt  the  costume  of 
the  Esquimaux.  Surely  it  is  better  that  each  Nation  should 
adhere  to  its  own  habits,  its  own  dress,  its  own  nomenclature, 
its  own  manner  of  food,  its  own  peculiar  culture.  Equally 
objectionable  is  the  practice  of  baptizing  Asiatic  and  African 
converts  with  European  names,  allowing  them  to  change 
their  costumes,  their  mode  of  life,  and  thus  inclosing  in 
an  ephemeral,  worldly,  perishable  husk  the  eternal,  un¬ 
changeable,  spiritual,  kernel  of  the  Gospel.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  employment  of  Native  music,  and  other  unobjec¬ 
tionable  Native  arts,  is  to  be  recommended. 
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XIV.  The  Missionary  should  care  for  the  health  of  himself 
and  his  family.  It  has  cost  much  to  bring  him  to  his  post : 
Disease  and  Death  have  already  too  many  opportunities  : 
let  him  not  by  rash  exposure  multiply  those  risks.  St.  Paul 
shows  a  tender  care  for  the  health  of  Timothy.  Even  in 
things  secular  prudence  is  advisable.  Prudence  enabled 
me  and  many  others,  to  pass  a  quarter  of  a  Century  in 
India,  and  return  to  our  native  land  stronger  than  our  con¬ 
temporaries  who  had  never  left  England.  The  Missionary 
has  consecrated  life  and  faculties  to  his  Master,  let  him  take 
care  of  the  poor  weak  earthly  tabernacle,  not  for  its  own 
sake,  for  it  is  worthless,  but  as  the  necessary  adjunct  to 
the  Spirit,  which  he  has  consecrated.  The  care  which  the 
Parent  Society  takes  of  its  Missionaries  is  nullified,  if  the 
Missionary  himself,  by  false  confidence  or  carelessness,  does 
not  take  care  of  himself  and  his  wife. 

XV.  Let  the  Missionary  shun  the  worldly  and  fashionable 
life  of  his  countrymen :  he  will  find  it  impossible  to  main¬ 
tain  the  double  position.  If  he  cares  for  the  Natives,  as 
he  ought  to  care,  he  must  live  for  them,  and  among  them, 
lie  cannot  and  he  ought  not  to  drag  them  up  :  he  must 
condescend  to  men  of  low  estate,  leading  a  simple  holy  life 
in  their  midst.  The  residence  of  the  Missionary,  and  his 
way  of  life,  should  be  simple :  his  profession  is  a  serious  one, 
and  his  family  should  not  surround  themselves  with  the 
luxuries  of  secular  life.  In  a  conference  at  Lahore  in  1860, 1 
was  amazed  at  the  discovery  of  the  seeds  of  bitterness  already 
sowed  betwixt  the  Missionary  and  his  Converts,  and  this  is 
one  of  the  trials  of  the  future.  It  is  vain  to  suppose  that 
the  man  of  European  culture  can  ever  be  brought  to  the 
level  of  the  Asiatic  or  African  :  there  is  the  abyss  of 
centuries  betwixt  them :  but  the  difference  need  not  be 
accentuated. 

XVI.  The  Native  ordained  Evangelists  and  Pastors  will, 
under  any  form  of  Church  organization,  claim  to  be  on 
an  equality  with  the  Missionary,  but  there  must  always  be 
one  exception,  and  the  control  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  supplied  by  the  Parent  Committee  must  be  reserved 
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to  the  Missionary  only  ;  while  the  Native  Church  has 
control  over  its  own  funds. 

XVII.  And  let  the  Missionary  eschew  narrowness  of 
mind  :  let  him  be  liberal  in  every  word  and  deed,  except 
in  what  affects  his  most  Holy  Faith  :  in  that  let  him  be 
strictly  conservative.  Hear  what  one  writing  from  China 
writes  this  very  year  in  the  leading  English  Daily  with 
regard  to  Missionaries  in  China  : 

“The  narrowness  of  many  of  the  missionaries  has  evolved  a 
further  specific  obstacle  to  their  success,  in  that  it  has  led  them 
to  denounce  what  they  designate  as  the  worship  of  ancestors  as 
idolatry,  thus  doing  despite  to  a  pious  and  ennobling  sentiment. 
Surely  nothing  could  be  more  ill-judged  or  less  Christianlike  than 
to  affront  the  conscience  of  a  whole  people  in  this  manner.  Similar 
measures  meted  out  to  the  English  people  would  let  loose  the 
iconoclast  in  St.  Paul’s  and  Westminster  Abbey.” 

And  with  regard  to  India,  why  do  Missionaries  run  a  tilt, 
and  a  very  hopeless  tilt  indeed,  against  that  peculiar  custom 
in  India,  known  as  Caste  P  It  exists  all  over  the  world,  in 
England  and  in  America.  The  Missionary  himself  would 
shudder  at  the  idea  of  his  daughter  marrying  the  Native 
Pastor,  or  of  his  being  compelled  with  his  wife  and  family 
to  eat  his  meals  with  the  men  of  less  clean  habits  in  the 
Native  village  :  he  would  say,  with  justice,  that  his  origin, 
his  habits,  his  culture,  are  different :  but  the  population  of 
India  is  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  races,  and  tribes, 
which  never  have  fused  together,  and  they  shun  inter¬ 
marriage  and  commensality.  Let  everything  else,  which 
is  called  Caste,  be  swept  away  :  one  caste  does  not  ordi¬ 
narily  pretend  that  it  is  better  than  another,  but  different , 
and,  the  lower  the  Caste  is,  the  more  particular  are 
the  Caste  rules.  The  Civil  Government  in  its  Schools,  its 
Pailroads,  its  Ferries,  its  Courts  of  Justice,  refuses  to  re¬ 
cognize  Caste  :  let  the  Missionary  draw  the  same  line, 
and  insist  that  in  the  School,  and  Chapel,  and  at  the  Lord’s 
Table,  there  is  no  Caste,  and  not  attempt  Love-Feasts  and 
Social  gatherings,  and  forcibly  unite  in  marriages  converts 
of  different  Castes.  We  should  not  tolerate  such  action  by 
a  Minister  in  any  English  or  American  Church.  Each  class 
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of  the  community  lives  its  social  life  apart.  The  Missionary 
by  the  necessity  of  the  Vernacular  is  tied  for  the  whole  of 
his  life  to  one  narrow  Field  :  he  picks  out  what  be  con¬ 
siders  to  be  the  great  obstacle  to  his  progress  and  denounces 
it,  without  considering  that  the  progress  of  Missions  in 
other  Regions,  where  that  particular  obstacle  does  not  exist, 
is  not  more  encouraging.  Let  him  get  over  this  narrowness 
of  vision. 

XVIII.  Another  caution  is  required.  The  majority  of 
Missionaries  are  men  of  ordinary  talent  and  acquirements, 
though  of  unblemished  character,  and  of  great  self-con¬ 
secration  :  but  amidst  their  number  in  all  denominations 
rise  up  from  time  to  time,  men  who  are  giants,  whose  talents 
are  of  the  highest  calibre.  These  men  throw  a  lustre  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world  over  their  profession,  but  are  not 
necessarily  better  Missionaries.  If  their  talents  are  linguistic, 
they  cannot  exert  them  too  freely,  or  too  abundantly,  in  the 
work  of  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  composing  of 
Educational  and  Devotional  works ;  but  if  their  talents  are 
those  of  the  Man  of  Science,  the}T  should  remember  that  they 
were  not  sent  forth  at  the  expense  of  Churches,  and  Families, 
to  be  Geographers,  or  Explorers,  or  Botanists,  or  Zoologists, 
or  Conchologists,  or  Geologists,  or  to  establish  Plantations 
or  Manufactures,  or  Trade,  or  to  plant  Cocoa-nut  trees,  or 
breed  Ostriches,  but  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and 
they  should  maintain  a  holy  restraint  upon  themselves, 
folding  up  their  particular  talents,  perhaps  with  a  sigh,  in 
a  napkin,  rather  than  permit  them  to  hamper  the  work  for 
which  they  were  called  and  chosen.  The  idea  of  a  self- 
supporting  Mission  is  a  dream.  It  distresses  me  to  read  in 
Stanley’s  Congo  of  a  Missionary,  who  had  shot  twenty-five 
elephants,  and  made  great  profit  by  the  sale  of  the  tusks. 
Still  more  distressed  was  I  when  I  came  upon  French 
Ecclesiatics  in  Algeria  distilling  intoxicating  liqueurs. 

XIX.  The  Missionary  in  these  days  should  ponder  well 
over  the  last  verse  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel. 
Here  again  the  Roman  Catholic  Missionary  presents  a  bright 
example,  and  magnificent  examples  are  supplied  in  the 
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annals  of  every  Protestant  Mission.  It  is  a  life-work,  which 
the  Missionary  undertakes,  and  he  should  not  be  always 
running  home.  The  contrast  of  those  brave  men,  who 
hold  on  beyond  their  strength,  comes  out  more  strongly, 
when  the  faces  of  others  are  seen  so  often  in  England.  It 
was  not  so  formerly,  but  with  the  facility  of  communication 
has  come  a  laxity  of  control,  and  an  infirmity  of  will.  Of 
course  a  medical  certificate  has  to  be  complied  with,  as  lives 
|  must  not  be  sacrificed ;  but  I  allude  to  other  cases. 

XX.  Missionaries  should  not  be  down-hearted  if  their 
labours  are  not  crowned  by  immediate  visible  success. 
Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  Missionary  Annals  than  the 
uncertainty  of  results.  “I  planted,  Apollos  watered,  but 
“  God  gave  the  increase.”  We  read  in  the  biographies  of 
Missionaries  how  in  some  cases  a  harvest  suddenly  sprung  up 
and  then  all  faded  away :  in  other  cases  no  harvest  at  all 
appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  the  laborious  founder,  but  soon 
after  his  departure,  there  has  come  a  change,  and  his  suc¬ 
cessor  has  entered  into  his  labours.  To  few  has  it  been 
conceded  to  do  what  is  recorded,  on  the  tombstone  of  a 
Missionary  in  one  of  the  Islands  of  Polynesia  :  “  When  he 
“  came  there  were  no  Christians:  when  he  left  there  were 
“  no  Heathen.”  After  all,  if  he  has  preached  the  Gospel 
faithfully,  as  far  as  he  is  concerned,  his  work  is  done. 

XXI.  Missionaries  should  ask  themselves,  why  Mission¬ 
aries  and  Missions  are  so  exceedingly  unpopular  among  their 
own  countrymen,  sojourners  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  their  own  native  lands.  Yet  it  is  so  undoubtedly. 
And  it  is  not  the  irreligious  and  unbelievers,  that  speak  ill 
of  them,  but  persons  who  are  given  to  benevolence,  but  have 
a  deep-rooted  aversion  to  Peligious  Missions.  There  are 
certain  individuals,  families,  and  classes,  who  enthusiastically 
support  Missions,  but  the  great  majority  ignore  the  work, 
the  men,  and  their  publications.  I  remark  this  Phenomenon 
with  regret,  but  I  do  remark  it. 

XXII.  I  remarked  above  that  Missionaries  are  narrow  in 
vision.  Cannot  they  correct  this  by  reading  systematically 
the  Periodicals  and  Reports  of  other  Societies,  of  other 
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Denominations,  and  the  Parent  Societies  should  supply  them. 
Each  Society  should  publish  Biographical  notices  of  esteemed 
deceased  Missionaries,  and  collective  narratives  of  each 
Mission,  so  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  may  be  maintained. 
The  Missionary  will  then  find  that  the  difficulties  which 
press  on  him  in  some  remote  corner  of  the  world  have  been 
disposed  of  elsewhere :  he  will  find  methods,  and  machinery 
at  work,  which  will  admirably  meet  his  wants,  but  of  which 
he  had  never  heard :  he  will  gather  wisdom  from  the  failures 
of  others,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  Lawyer,  the  Statesman, 
the  Merchant,  in  their  secular  avocations,  do  this  with 
advantage.  The  human  side  of  Mission  work  is  an  Art 
and  a  Science,  and  is  progressive  from  age  to  age.  The 
Grace  of  God  upon  the  imperfect  labours  of  his  Servants  is 
unchanged.  Not  only  the  most  excellent  materials,  but  the 
highest  professional  skill  of  the  period,  were  consecrated  to 
the  erection  of  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem. 

XXIII.  The  Missionary  should  take  pains  with  his  Annual 
Beport :  he  should  abstain  from  Scripture  quotations,  and 
stock  phrases  of  piety,  which  are  expressions  of  common 
form,  and  neither  calculated  to  instruct,  inform,  or  edify. 
I  read  Missionary  Deports  by  the  yard,  or  the  furlong,  and 
such  conventional  expressions  pall  very  much  on  the  taste, 
and  most  readers  skip  them.  Many  Deports  however  contain 
no  such  blemishes,  or  conventionalities,  and  yet  from  the 
first  to  the  last  line  breathe  a  holy  and  devoted  spirit. 
The  Bible  is  not  textually  quoted,  but  the  whole  Deport  is, 
as  it  were,  steeped  in  the  very  essence  of  the  Scriptures. 
If  my  subordinates  in  secular  employ  had  garnished  their 
Deports  with  such  platitudes,  and  quotations,  I  should  have 
checked  them  by  the  remark  that  I  knew  them  better  than 
they  did.  The  Parent  Committee  can  say  the  same  to  their 
Missionaries,  as  it  has  to  read  them  from  year  to  year. 
Sensational  stories  of  death-bed  scenes  are  not  wanted :  a 
narrative  of  the  consistent  walk  of  a  redeemed  community 
is  more  acceptable.  A  thoughtful  and  earnest  labourer  can 
so  bring  his  joys  and  sorrows,  his  successes  and  failures,  his 
hopes  and  his  fears,  before  his  friends  at  home,  in  a  humble 
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and  subdued  tone,  as  will  secure  their  love  and  esteem. 
Above  all,  let  there  be  no  abuse  of  the  Powers  that  be,  no 
railing  against  men  in  authority,  no  sneers  at  Missionaries 
of  other  denominations.  Such  phrases  do  not  speak  well  for 
the  Christian  spirit  of  the  writer.  He  can  state  his  facts 
truthfully,  and  leave  it  to  the  Home  Committee  to  form  a 
judgment  on  those  facts.  Stereotyped  abuse  of  the  Homan 
Catholic  Missionaries  should  be  specially  avoided.  Any  case 
of  illegal  aggression  should  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  letter. 
The  Missionary  sometimes  forgets  how  completely  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  his  own  character  is  evidenced  and  exposed  by  his 
own  letters. 


Part  III. 

X  add  a  few  words  to  the  Non-Missionary  Public. 

X.  First  come  the  words  “  Guilty  Leisure.”  Are  there 
no  men  and  women  in  the  Community,  for  whom  God  has 
provided  in  his  bounty  an  Abundance,  or  a  Sufficiency,  and 
who  pass  through  a  long  life  of  ease,  and  health,  who  have 
unemployed  gifts,  who  do  nothing  for  the  Lord,  who  bought 
them?  This  is  what  X  call  “Guilty  Leisure.”  In  France 
no  substitutes  are  allowed  to  exempt  from  Military  Con¬ 
scription.  Personal  Service  is  required :  there  is  something 
more  valuable  than  Gold  and  Silver,  and  every  Christian  is 
bound  to  render  this  to  the  Home  and  Foreign  Missions, 
or  to  both.  How  do  some  of  our  acquaintances  get  through 
their  long  tedious  days,  sanctified  by  no  labour,  unenlightened 
by  any  interest  P 

II.  Next  come  the  words  “  Culpable  Ignorance.”  And  yet 
this  is  an  age  of  enlightenment,  and  the  Presses  of  the  Mis¬ 
sionary  Societies  flood  the  world  with  interesting  information, 
but  there  are  those,  who  will  not  read  them.  The  Sunday- 
School  is  instructed  in  the  details  of  St.  Paul’s  Missionary 
Journeys,  but  knows  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
greater  work  of  the  successors  of  St.  Paul.  And  yet  the  He- 
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ports  of  Missionary  Societies,  and  their  Periodicals,  are  filled 
with  greater  interest  than  the  most  fascinating  Bomance,  and 
have  the  advantage,  or  perhaps  disadvantage,  of  being  true. 
Perils  by  Land,  Perils  by  Sea,  Perils  by  Pobbers,  Perils  by 
the  Heathen,  Perils  in  the  City,  Perils  in  the  Wilderness, 
Perils  among  False  Brethren  :  in  weariness,  in  painfulness, 
in  watchings  often,  in  hunger  and  thirst :  in  fastings  often, 
in  cold  and  nakedness,  besides  the  care  of  all  the  Churches : 
moving  accidents  by  flood  and  field ;  disappointments  and 
successes  :  triumphs  and  abasements  :  all  these  and  more 
are  to  be  found.  As  the  narrative  flows  on  in  its  simplicity, 
the  narrow  walls  of  the  room  seem  to  expand,  and  the  reader 
is  transported,  in  thought,  to  the  great  cities  of  Asia,  and 
the  vast  deserts  of  Africa.  There  stands  an  honest  God¬ 
fearing  man,  one  of  the  reader's  own  race  and  kin  and 
language,  sent  out  to  preach  the  Gospel  by  his  Church, 
and  is  he  not  something  in  this  cold,  self-seeking,  material 
age  to  be  proud  of  ?  He  has  given  up  the  prospect  of 
wealth,  and  honour,  and  ease,  in  his  own  country,  and  has 
gone  out  to  endure  hardship  for  the  sake  of  the  suffering, 
the  oppressed,  and  the  ignorant :  nor  has  he  gone  alone, 
for  by  his  side  there  moves  a  form,  scattering  sweet  flowers 
round  his  life  in  those  God-forsaken  regions,  attracting  to 
herself  hearts  of  Savages  by  the  strange  and  novel  sight  of 
the  Beauty  of  Holiness  :  they  call  her  in  their  untutored 
accents  an  angel :  he  calls  her,  wife ,  who  like  Buth  will  not 
leave  him.  Are  such  stories  as  these  not  worth  reading?  am 
I  not  right  in  adding  the  words  “Culpable  Ignorance”  as  to 
the  continuity  of  the  Missionary  Spirit  from  the  time  of 
St.  Paul  to  the  present  hour  ? 

III.  Next  come  the  words  “  Culpable  Niggardness.”  He 
has  given  us  all,  all  that  we  possess  in  this  World,  all  that  we 
hope  for  in  the  next.  Shall  we  not  give  Him  something  ?  Do 
we  value  the  privileges,  which  we  possess,  if  we  do  not  assist 
those  who  strive  to  extend  them  to  others.  The  free  Anglo- 
Saxon  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is  not  content  to  enjoy 
Freedom,  but  wishes  to  impart  it  to  others.  The  Christian 
wishes  the  message  of  Salvation  to  be  conveyed  to  the  whole 
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world.  On  the  Clock  of  History  the  Hour  for  Missions 
has  sounded.  I  write  with  a  profound  conviction  that  the 
Church,  the  Family  and  the  Individual,  if  they  do  not  place 
the  Duty  of  conquering  new  kingdoms  to  the  Lord  in  the 
first  line  of  their  obligations,  abdicate  their  position.  Those 
who  are  most  liberal  to  Home-requirements  are  not  less 
forward  in  aiding  Foreign  Missions. 

Nor  is  it  money  only  that  the  Lord  requires.  What  shall 
be  said  of  those  who  withhold  personal  service,  if  the  message 
has  come  to  them ;  if  the  Lord  has  unmistakeably  called 
them  ;  if  he  has  given  them  talents,  and  leisure,  and  op¬ 
portunities?  What  shall  be  said  of  parents  who  withhold 
their  children  who  are  willing  to  go,  and  who  have  no  field 
of  usefulness  at  home  ?  Where  that  exists,  and  they  have 
a  vocation  in  the  Home  Missions,  among  the  poor  and  suffer¬ 
ing  of  their  own  people,  it  is  mere  idle  will-worship  and 
desire  of  change,  that  tempts  them  to  new  and  not  better 
things.  But  where  they  are  sitting  at  home  with  folded 
hands,  doing  nothing,  crushed  by  the  conventionalities  of 
of  home  family  life,  eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping,  Parents  ! 
Parents  !  if  the  Lord  calls  them,  let  them  go.  Early  Death, 
tedious  disease,  some  other  kind  of  misfortune,  will  come 
upon  you  as  a  punishment  for  robbing  the  Master  of 
his  own.  What  happened  to  the  Servant,  who  wrapped 
his  talent  in  a  napkin  ? 

The  Missionary  appears  to  me  to  be  the  highest  type  of 
human  excellence  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  his  pro¬ 
fession  to  be  the  noblest.  He  has  the  enterprize  of  the 
Merchant  without  the  narrow  desire  of  gain,  the  dauntless - 
ness  of  the  Soldier  without  the  necessity  of  shedding  blood, 
the  zeal  of  the  Geographical  Explorer,  but  for  a  higher 
motive  than  Science.  Now,  if  there  is  anything  greater 
than  an  English  Missionary,  it  is  an  American.  My  words 
may  be  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  and  I  write 
them  deliberately  :  if  my  convictions  were  the  other  way, 

I  should  not  hesitate  to  express  them.  I  knew  John 
Newton  of  Lahore  forty  years  ago  and  I  know  him  still. 

I  knew  Forman  and  Barnes  and  Joseph  Owen,  and  many 
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of  the  Episcopalian  Methodist  Mission  more  than  twenty-five 
years  ago  in  India,  and  Van  Eyck,  and  Ely  Smith,  and 
Eobinson,  the  Palestine  Explorer,  at  the  same  period. 
Later  on  I  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  great  Army 
of  American  Missionaries  at  Constantinople,  Beirut,  and  in 
Egypt.  I  impinged  on  Labaree  at  Tiflis  in  South  Eussia. 
Many  American  Missionaries  starting  to  Africa  have  come  to 
see  me  in  London,  and  I  have  taken  note  of  their  character 
and  calibre.  I  have  lived  among  Missionaries  of  my  own 
country  all  that  period,  and  know  members  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  They  are  the  Salt  of  the  Earth.  If  I  have  pointed 
out  some  defects,  and,  after  all,  Missions  are  human  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  is  that  they  may  render  more  and  better  service. 

EOBEET  NEEDHAM  GUST. 

London ,  August ,  1885. 
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APPENDIX.  See  page  19. 

Cher  et  tres  Reverend  Monsieur, — II  y  a  longtemps  que  je  m’occupe  et 
m’interesse  a  la  lecture  de  votre  bon  bebdomadaire  les  Missions  Catholiques,  et  je 
suis  profondement  touche  de  la  liberalite  de  vos  croyants,  de  la  grandeur  de  vos 
recits  et  du  devoument  des  apotres  de  l’Eglise  Romaine.  Je  desire  vous  amener 
a  une  sainte  rivalite  par  rapport  aux  contributions  Anglaises,  au  service  des 
Missions.  C’est  dans  le  mois  de  Mai  que  nous  tenons  nos  reunions  chaque  annee 
et  que  nous  publions  nos  rapports  annuels.  L’Angleterre  donne  non-seulement 
de  1’ argent,  qui  ne  compte  pour  rien  aux  yeux  de  Dieu,  mais  elle  donne  des 
ames  devouees,  des  intelligences  superieures  et  imprime  une  vigueur  pratique, 
a  la  grande  oeuvre.  Elle  croit  que  le  bon  Dieu  n’a  pas  donne  a  la  race  Anglo  - 
Saxonne  une  extension  si  prodigieuse  sur  la  terre,  seulement  pour  le  commerce,  la 
colonisation  ou  la  gloire  mondaine,  mais  pour  qu’elle  soit  l’ambassadrice  speciale 
de  Dieu,  aux  Pa'iens  et  aux  Mahometans.  Permettez  moi,  avec  toute  humilite  de 
corriger  une  espece  de  malentendu,  qui  quelquefois  me  frappe  dans  les  interes- 
sants  rapports  des  apotres  Francois.  I.  Les  gouvernements  Anglais  et  Americains 
ne  se  melent  jamais  dans  1’ oeuvre  de  la  propagation  de  la  Foi,  et  vous  pouvez  etre 
sur  que  ni  gouverneur  de  province,  ni  ambassadeur,  ni  consul,  n’a  la  permission 
de  lever  la  main,  ou  d’ouvrir  la  bouche,  pour,  ou  contre,  une  denomination  chretienne, 
quelle  qu’elle  soit.  II  existe  dans  le  systeme  gouvernemental  des  deux  puissances 
Anglo- Saxonnes  en  Europe  et  dans  l’Amerique  du  Nord,  un  principe,  c’est  que  la 
liberte  religieuse  consiste  non-seulement  a  donner  un  libre  cours  aux  predicateurs 
de  toute  religion  dans  cbaque  pays,  mais  a  s’abstenir,  comme  Gfallio  dans  le 
temps  de  l’Apotre  Saint  Paul,  de  se  meler  aux  affaires  des  Missionnaires,  soit  par 
force,  par  intrigue,  ou  par  influence  morale  ou  physique,  “Magna  est  veritas  et 
prsevalebit,”  mais  le  temps,  la  maniere,  et  l’occasion  viennentde  Dieu.  II.  Dans 
les  Provinces  sujettes  a  la  Couronne  de  la  Reine  et  dans  les  colonies  du  peuple 
Anglais,  il  existe  une  impartialite  absolue  devant  la  loi,  et  une  tolerance  complete 
devant  Dieu  et  devant  les  hommes.  J’ai  occupe  dans  les  Indes  Orientales,  pendant 
vingt-cinq  ans,  un  poste  eleve  et  je  suis  a  meme  d’affirmer  l’exactitude  de  mes 
paroles,  et  les  Missions  Catholiques  donnent  quelquefois,  comme  par  hazard,  des 
preuves  eclatantes  de  la  simple  et  male  loyaute  des  serviteurs  de  l’Etat.  Bien 
que  protestants  de  coeur,  nous  nous  rappelons,  que  notre  raison  d’etre  n’ existe 
que  dans  une  tolerance  bienveillante  et  sympathique  aux  Missionnaires  de  l’Eglise 
de  Rome.  Quoique  toutes  les  Congregations  Anglicaines  soient  nationales,  et  que 
dans  toutes  nos  operations  nous  ayons  un  isolement  insulaire,  qui  quelquefois  est 
extravagant,  nos  efforts  a  evangeliser  la  terre  n’ont  aucun  rapport  avec  notre 
position  politique.  Les  Missionnaires  fra^ais  dans  leurs  rapports  parlent 
toujours  de  la  France,  de  l’influence  Fran9aise  et  de  ses  droits;  on  dirait  que 
PEglise  de  Rome  est  l’heritage  direct  de  la  France,  ce  qui  n’est  pas,  car  l’Eglise 
de  Rome  est  universelle.  Dans  les  comptes-rendus  Anglais,  vous  ne  trouvez  pas 
de  telles  expressions,  parce  que  nous  savons  que  le  Royaume  de  Jesus  n’est  pas 
de  ce  monde  et  que  nous  esperons  qu’apres  la  chute  de  l’Angleterre,  PEglise 
Chretienne  restera  debout,  dans  les  endroits  ou  nous  l’avons  placee,  comme  un 
temoignage  de  ce  que  dans  une  epoque  de  materialisme  et  d’infidelite,  le  coeur 
de  l’Angleterre  fut  fixe  sur  la  religion.  Nous  croyons  dans  l’avenir,  ce  sera  notre 
plus  grande  gloire  d’ avoir  repandu  la  verite  chretienne  par  toute  la  terre  et  d’ avoir 
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introduit  ime  copie  de  la  Sainte  Ecriture  dans  le  dialecte  connu  de  chaque  nation 
civilisee  et  de  chaque  tribu  barbare.  Je  veux  aussi,  Cher  Monsieur,  vous  rappeler 
qu’a  cette  epoque  un  certain  tribut  de  respect  est  du  au  Pouvoir  Anglais,  qui  seul 
en  Europe,  offre  a  tous  une  bospitalite  bienveillante,  une  protection  illimitee,  une 
liberte  entiere  d’ actions  et  de  paroles,  liberte  que  nul  autre  des  grands  Pouvoirs 
Europeens  ne  vent  conceder  et  que  la  France  meme,  bien  que  repub licaine,  a 
refusee  a  ses  propres  enfants.  Agreez,  je  vous  prie,  Cher  Monsieur,  avec  tous 
mes  respects,  l’expression  de  mon  sincere  devouement. — Eobert  Cust,  64,  St. 
George’s  Square,  Londres,  15  Aout,  1882. — A  Monsieur  Le  Eedacteur  des 
Missions  Catholiques,  Lyon,  France. 


STEPHEN  AUSTIN  AND  SONS,  PRINTERS,  HERTFORD. 
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